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ELIHU  ROOT’S  SPEECH  ON  PRESENT- 
ING LINCOLN’S  STATUE  TO  BRITAIN 

THAT  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  same  as  that  which  the 
recent  war  for  humanity  has  shown  is 
shared  by  both  Britain  and  America,  and 
that  the  possession  of  this  common  spirit 
renders  safe  the  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  was  the  point  emphasized  by 
Elihu  Root  in  his  address  in  London, 
presenting  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue  of 
Lincoln,  a gift  of  America  to  the  British 
people.  The  statue  stands  in  Canning 
Enclosure,  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
Britain.  After  referring  to  the  contrast  in 
immaterial  things  between  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  that  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Root 
pointed  out  that  in  everything  that  counted 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  great 
American  and  these  great  Britons.  “He 
was  imbued  with  the  conceptions  of  justice 
and  liberty  that  the  people  of  Britain 
had  been  working  out  in  struggle  and 
sacrifice  since  before  Magna  Carta,”  said 
the  speaker.  The  true  Briton’s  under- 
standing of  Lincoln  while  he  lived  Mr. 
Root  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  the 
sending  of  a message  of  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  American  ’President  by 
6,000  Lancashire  workmen  when  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued. 
An  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  seen  by  the  speaker  in 
Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  address  and  in 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston,  upon 
his  learning  of  her  having  lost  five  sons  in 
the  fight  for  the  Union.  Mr.  Root  began 
his  address  with  a brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Lincoln,  touching  on  the 
successive  stages  of  his  development  from 
backwoods  rail-splitter  to  President  and 
leader  of  his  country  during  the  period  of 
its  greatest  crisis.  These  things  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  every  American,  but  the 
concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  they  are 
set  out  in  Mr.  Root’s  speech  renews  one’s 
interest  in  them.  The  address  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times,  follows 
in  part: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February 
12,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  in  a 
log  cabin  among  the  mountains  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  He  came  into  a frontier  life 
of  comparative  poverty,  labor,  hardship, 
and  rude  adventure.  He  had  little  instruc- 
tion and  few  books.  He  had  no  friends 
among  the  great  and  powerful  of  his  time. 
An  equal  among  equals  in  the  crude  sim- 
plicity of  scattered  communities  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness,  he  rose  above  the 
common  level  by  force  of  his  own  qualities. 
He  was  sent  by  his  neighbors  to  the  State 
legislature,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  government.  He  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  where  he  broadened 
his  conceptions  to  national  scope.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  won  a high 
place  as  a successful  and  distinguished  ad- 
vocate. He  became  convinced  of  the 


wickedness  of  African  slavery,  that  baleful 
institution  which  the  defective  humanity  of 
our  fathers  permitted  to  be  established  in 
the  American  colonies  with  power  and  in- 
sistence that  compelled  public  attention; 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  slavery 
was  eternally  wrong.  He  gave  voice  to 
the  awakened  conscience  of  the  North. 
He  led  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  against 
slavery.  Upon  that  issue  he  was  elected 
President.  In  that  cause,  as  President, 
he  conducted  a great  war  of  four  years’ 
duration,  in  which  millions  of  armed  men 
were  engaged.  When  in  his  wise  judgment 
the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  then  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  in  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity as  commander-in-chief,  invoking  the 
support  of  his  country,  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  act,  he  set  free  the  3,000,000 
slaves  by  his  official  proclamation,  and 
dedicated  the  soil  of  America  forever  as  the 
home  of  a united,  liberty-loving  common- 
wealth. The  act  was  accepted;  it  was 
effective;  African  slavery  was  ended;  the 
war  was  won — for  union  and  for  freedom; 
and  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  the  great 
emancipator  fell  at  the  hand  of  a crazed 
fanatic. 

It  was  not  chance  or  favorable  circum- 
stance that  achieved  Lincoln’s  success. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  desperate,  and 
often  appeared  hopeless.  He  won  through 
the  possession  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood.  He  was  simple,  honest,  sincere, 
and  unselfish.  He  had  high  courage  for 
action  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  Never 
for  an  instant  did  the  thought  of  personal 
advantage  compete  with  the  interests  of 
the  public  cause.  He  never  faltered  in  the 
positive  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the 
wrong  of  slavery,  but  his  sympathy  with 
all  his  fellow  men  was  so  genuine,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  so  just, 
that  he  was  able  to  lead  his  countrymen 
without  dogmatism  or  imputation  of  as- 
sumed superiority.  He  carried  the  Civil 
War  to  its  successful  conclusion  with 
inflexible  determination;  but  the  many 
evidences  of  his  kindness  of  heart  toward 
the  people  of  the  South  and  of  his  com- 
passion for  distress  and  suffering  were 
the  despair  of  many  of  his  subordinates, 
and  the  effect  of  his  humanity  and  con- 
siderate spirit  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war  became  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why,  when  the  war  was  over.  North  and 
South  were  able  during  the  same  genera- 
tion to  join  again  in  friendship  aS  citizens 
of  a restored  Union. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
sharper  contrast  in  all  the  incidental 
and  immaterial  things  of  life  than  existed 
between  Lincoln  and  the  statesmen  whose 
statues  stand  in  Parliament  Square.  He 
never  set  foot  on  British  soil.  His  life 
was  lived  and  his  work  was  wholly  done 
in  a far-distant  land.  He  differed  in 
manners  and  in  habits  of  thought  and 
speech.  He  never  seemed  to  touch  the  life 
of  Britain.  Yet  the  contrast  but  em- 
phasizes the  significance  of  the  statue 
standing  where  it  does.  Put  aside  super- 
ficial difference,  accidental  and  unimportant, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  appears,  in  the  simple 
greatness  of  his  life,  his  character,  and  his 
service  to  mankind,  a representative  of  the 
deep  and  underlying  qualities  of  his  race — 
the  qualities  that  great  emergencies  reveal, 
unchangingly  the  same  in  every  con- 
tinent; the  qualities  to  which  Britain 
owed  her  life  in  the  terrible  years  of  the 
last  decade;  the  qualities  that  have 
made  both  Britain  and  America  great. 
He  was  of  English  blood,  and  he  has 
brought  enduring  honor  to  the  name. 
Every  child  of  English  sires  should  learn 


the  story  and  think  with  pride,  “Of  such 
stuff  as  this  are  we  English  made.”  He 
was  of  English  speech.  The  English 
Bible  and  English  Shakespeare,  studied 
in  the  intervals  of  toil  and  by  the  flare  of 
the  log-fire  in  the  frontier  cabin,  were  the 
bases  of  his  education;  and  from  them  he 
gained,  through  greatness  of  heart  and 
fine  intelligence,  the  power  of  expression 
to  give  his  Gettysburg  address  and  his 
second  inaugural  a place  among  the  master- 
pieces of  English  prose. 

He  was  imbued  with  the  conceptions 
of  justice  and  liberty  that  the  people  of 
Britain  had  been  working  out  in  struggle 
and  sacrifice  since  before  Magna  Carta — - 
the  conceptions  for  which  Chatham  and 
Burke  and  Franklin  and  Washington 
stood  together,  a century  and  a half  ago, 
when  the  battle  for  British  liberty  was 
fought  and  won  for  Britain  as  well  as  for 
America  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  conceptions  of  justice  and  liberty 
have  been  the  formative  power  that  has 
brought  all  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  to  order  its  life  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  to  assert  its 
popular  sovereignty  through  representa- 
tive government — Britain’s  great  gift  to 
the  political  science  of  the  world — and  to 
establish  the  relation  of  individual  citizen- 
ship to  the  state,  on  the  basis  of  inalienable 
rights  which  governments  are  established 
to  secure.  It  is  the  identity  of  these 
fundamental  conceptions  in  both  countries 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  in  any 
great  world  emergency  Britain  and  America 
can  be  on  opposing  sides.  These  con- 
ceptions of  justice  and  liberty  are  the 
breath  of  life  for  both.  While  they  prevail 
both  nations  will  endure;  if  they  perish 
both  nations  will  die.  These  were  Lin- 
coln’s inheritance,  and  when  he  declared 
that  slavery  was  eternally  wrong,  and 
gave  his  life  to  end  it,  he  was  responding  to 
impulses  born  in  him  from  a long  line 
of  humble  folk,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  America,  who  were  themselves  a product 
of  the  age-long  struggles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

We  may  disregard  all  the  little  prejudices 
and  quarrels  that  result  from  casual 
friction  and  pin-pricks  and  from  outside 
misrepresentations  and  detraction  and 
rest  upon  Lincoln’s  unerring  judgment  of 
his  countrymen  and  his  race.  We  may  be 
assured  from  him  that,  whenever  trials 
come,  whenever  there  is  need  for  assurance 
of  the  inherent  power  of  truth  and  the 
triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  and  frefedom, 
then  peace  and  friendship  between  Britain 
and  America  will  prove  to  be,  as  Lincoln 
desired  to  make  them,  perpetual.  This 
man,  full  of  sorrows,  spoke  not  merely  for 
the  occasions  and  incidents  of  his  own 
day.  He  exprest  the  deepest  and  holiest  y 
feelings  of  his  race  for  all  time.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  his  second  inaugural: 

“Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said:  ‘The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.’  With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  for  his 
orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
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elievish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.” 

Consider  this  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston: 

‘‘I  have  been  shown  on  the  files  of  the 
War  Department  a statement  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
word  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a loss  so 
overwhelming;  but  I can  not  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may 
be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic 
they  died  to  save.  I pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  only  the 
cherished,  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours 
to  have  laid  so  costly  a sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.” 


JAP  "PICTURE  BRIDES”  COME  NO 
MORE,  BUT  CALIFORNIA  FEARS 
NEW  IMPORTATION  TRICK 

CALIFORNIA  hates  the  Japs,  and  yet  it 
could  hardly  get  along  without  them. 
If  all  the  Orientals  should  suddenly  leave, 
it  is  said,  the  State  would  be  up  against  it 
for  laborers  and  its  food-supply  would 
suffer  seriously.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  that  any  such  exodus  will 
take  place,  altho  we  learn  that  a part  of  the 
Japanese  press  are  favoring  it.  But  the 
Japs  are  finding  that  California  agrees  too 
well  with  them  ever  to  think  of  returning 
whence  they  came.  In  fact,  it  appears 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  over 
to  this  country  as  many  of  their  kind  as 
possible,  in  the  face  of  all  restrictions. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  altho  the  United 
States  entered  into  a “gentlemen’s  agree- 
ment” with  Japan  in  1907,  under  which  the 
latter  promised  not  to  give  members  of  the 
laboring  classes  any  more  passports  for  the 
United  States,  twenty-five  thousand  have 
come  in  since  then  on  passports  under  a 
proviso  permitting  the  wives  and  children 
of  Japanese  already  here  to  enter  the 
country.  Nearly  six  thousand  of  these 
were  “picture  brides,”  women  in  Japan 
who  have  become  the  wives  of  Japs  in 
California  by  the  “long-distance”  wedding 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  “Empire  of  the 
Rising  Sun.”  The  Japanese  Government 
has  finally  consented  to  piit  a stop  to  the 
“picture-bride”  business,  and  the  last 
consignment  of  brides  arrived  in  August. 
Anti-Japanese  agitators  now  fear,  how- 
ever, that  young  girls  may  next  be  brought 
in  as  adopted  children  who  will  eventually 
become  the  wives  of  their  adoptive  fathers. 
According  to  James  Morgan,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  Japanese  population  of 
California  has  increased  one  hundred  and 
eleven  per  cent,  during  the  last  pine  years 
and  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  eighty 
thousand.  Not  only  have  the  Japr  more 
than  doubled  in  population,  we  are  told, 
but  they  have  increased  their  land-holdings 
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in  the  State  more  than  fourfold.  Says 
Mr.  Morgan: 

The  State  legislature  in  1913,  against  the 
earnest  appeals  of  President  Wilson  by  wire 
and  of  Secretary  Bryan  in  person,  at- 
tempted bylaw  to  debar  these  Orientals 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  But  the 
baby  of  a “picture  bride”  or  of  any  Japanese 
mother  in  California  is  as  much  an  American 
in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  as  a May- 
flower descendant.  The  fortunate  father 
of  such  a child  simply  has  the  title  to  a 
farm  deed  made  out  in  the  name  of  his 
native-born  infant,  whose  guardian  he  is. 
Nor  were  smart  American  lawyers  long  in 
teaching  the  Japanese  without  native-born 
children  the  trick  of  turning  themselves 
into  an  “American”  corporation  with  the 
aid  of  a few  American  “dummies,”  in  which 
disguise  they  may  operate  all  the  farms 
they  can  pay  for. 

By  one  device  or  another,  the  Japanese  in 
California  now  control  between  four  hun- 
dred thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand 
acres,  and  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  whites 
in  the  agricultural  production  of  twenty- 
nine  counties.  They  produce  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  all  the  berries,  eighty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  celery,  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  asparagus,  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  seeds,  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  onions, 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes,  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  cantaloupes,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar-beets.  The  “potato 
king”  of  California  is  a Japanese,  with 
thousands  of  acres. 

The  Japanese  plead  with  truth  that  they 
have  mostly  taken  up  only  the  humble, 
laborious  tasks  of  “stooping  and  picking,” 
which  the  whites  disdain.  We  in  the  East 
have  been  glad  enough  to  leave  the  bending 
and  grubbing  in  the  fields  largely  to  im- 
migrant labor.  But  the  Japanese  are  not  as 
content  as  our  immigrants  to  “stoop  and 
pick  ” on  another  man’s  land.  They  toil  and 
stint  and  save  until  they  can  own  or  lease 
a farm,  when  they  employ  their  own 
people  to  help  them  with  the  work. 

The  fisheries  are  another  field  which 
the  Japanese  have  entered  with  success, 
just  as  our  immigrants  predominate  in  the 
Eastern  fisheries.  They  almost  monopo- 
lize the  business  at  San  Pedro,  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  are  more  than  a fourth 
of  all  the  fishermen  of  California,  and  their 
boats  represent  more  than  half  of  the  total 
valuation  of  all  the  boats  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

The  Californian  refuses  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  Jap  problem  will  solve 
itself  by  the  assimilation  of  the  Orientals 
in  two  or  three  generations.  The  principle 
of  the  “melting-pot”  may  work  all  right 
where  other  nations  are  concerned,  but  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  none  of 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Japs.  Their  instinct 
of  racial  preservation  is  too  strong  to 
allow  them  to  view  with  equanimity  the 
mingling  of  their  own  blood  with  that  of  the 
Asiatics.  Mr.  Morgan  continues: 

When  the  Japanese  “potato  king”  lately 
told  the  Congressional  committee  which 
went  out  to  California  to  investigate  the 
problem  that  mixing  the  races  would 
improve  the  human  stock  just  as  the  mixing 
of  seed  potatoes  improves  that  crop,  a 
shiver  ran  up  and  dowrn  the  spine  of  the 
State  and  there  was  a furious  outcry 
against  the  suggestion. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  the 
visitor  from  the  East  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  instinct  of 


racial  preservation  which  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  second  law  of  nature.  And 
he  does  not  argue  with  this  primal  passion 
in  California  any  more  than  he  would  in 
Mississippi.  You  can  not  coolly  reason 
with  a man  who  is  in  the  throes  of  a dread 
that  his  great-great-grandchildren  may  be 
of  some  different  shade  of  color  from  his 
own  and  with  a different  slant  to  their  eyes. 

Scientists  may  coldly  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  cross-breeding  of  the  white 
and  colored  races  is  a biological  impossi- 
bility or  whether  such  a mingling  of  blood 
would  improve  or  debase  the  race.  The 
Californian  does  not  care  to  take  the  chance 
or  to  have  his  State  become  an  experiment 
Station  in  the  amalgamation  of  Orientals 
and  Occidentals. 

Nature  is  careful  of  the  type,  as  Tenny- 
son has  told  us,  and  perhaps  she  preserves 
the  various  types  by  implanting  in  our 
bosoms  just  such  instincts  as  are  swaying 
the  Californians.  In  a San  Francisco  home 
which  is  dependent  on  old  and  trusted 
Japanese  servants,  who  move  about  with 
noiseless  efficiency,  the  master  and  mistress 
whisper  behind  their  hands  a frightened 
warning  to  the  Eastern  guest  against  the 
Japanese  peril.  In  cities  that  are  fed  by 
Japanese  gardeners  and  fishermen  the 
people  cry  out  from  the  housetops  that 
the  Japanese  must  go.  The  employer  who 
bewails  the  chronic  labor  shortage  in  Cali- 
fornia views  with  alarm  the  smuggling  of  a 
few  Japanese  laborers  into  the  country. 

Altho  the  Chinese  came  to  build  rail- 
roads and  to  do  the  heavy  labor  of  digging 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  coast 
States,  even  the  capitalists  and  the  con- 
tractors who  were  exploiting  those  coolie 
workers  succumbed  to  the  call  of  the  blood, 
to  the  racial  appeal  of  Denis  Kearney 
on  the  Sand  Lots,  that  the  Chinese  must 
go,  and  only  eight  hundred  ballots  were 
cast  in  the  entire  State  against  the  proposal. 
And  a community  seldom  is  so  unanimous 
on  any  subject  as  California  seems  to  bo 
to-day  in  its  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  more  Japanese. 

The  west  coast  is  in  a peculiar  predica- 
ment. Its  commerce  links  it  with  the 
Orient,  and  yet  it  draws  back  from  closer 
association  with  its  oriental  neighbors. 
It  seems  to  be  a case  of  sentiment  in  the 
balance  against  economic  interest.  We 
read  further: 

The  great  ports,  and  yet  to  be  unim- 
aginably greater  ports,  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver  are 
gateways  to  Asia,  but  those  gates  are  clos- 
ing on  the  Asiatics.  Our  trade  with  Japan 
alone  has  almost  trebled  in  two  years  and 
amounts  to  more  than  six  hundred  million 
dollars  yearly.  Yet  the  coast  is  seething 
with  an  anti-Japanese  agitation.  The 
Pacific  States  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
their  development,  needing  workers  and 
settlers  by  the  millions,  but  they  do  not 
want  the  only  foreign  immigration  that 
naturally  is  open  to  them  on  that  shore  so 
far  removed  from  Europe. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  press  are  favoring 
the  recall  of  their  people  from  America. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  it  is  not,  for  such  a 
sudden  exodus  to  take  place,  every  city  on 
the  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver, 
would  suffer  gravely  in  its  food  supply. 
The  Californians  do  not  want  the  Japanese, 
and  yet  hardly  know  how  they  could  get 
along  without  them,  unless,  indeed,  Chinese 
laborers  were  called  in  again,  as  one 
witness  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee boldly  proposed,  but  with  restric- 
tions on  their  stay  in  the  country. 


